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“"! QHE SECOND SEX AS A CLASSIC: 
", A RHETORICAL CRITICISM 
? Be ae a P ‘ . . rae re oY 


‘one of ene most significans documents in the ietoric of ‘ 
ia présent feminist moverient. ie The Second Sex b . Simone de 
Beauvoir, one of ‘the. ‘most influgntial f ccmaae in French Lit- 
Le Deauxieme, 


j ‘ \. 
‘first eee 1ed in Frarice: in: 1949, was’ ‘trans ted ante an. - ‘ 


* 
‘ - erature as well as a pvdatnane ‘existentialist 
—_ - " English Vheeion, The Second’ Sex, ;in 1953. nitiel reactions. _ one 


‘ of American public: to.the Book were, varied, Some’ as- 


« 


‘ 


serted that the contents of the book were, distorted and pre- eee 
sented slanted: views? Others haus / that her arguments’ = 
wound be distressing to men.) Still others believed, that her: FA | 
infoimatton was not aSpticabie to ‘Atlericans: because she was | 
speaking ‘from a European viewpoint! ab6éut European women .4 : 

Certain Frsfics also cauitioned readers about ‘her™ socialisete 
ih political values and her existentialist orientation.) 


; The overall résponse by critics, however, was very pps- ‘ 
sete. The book was described asa “superb book. « » « bril- 
‘3 Liantly written with broad, ‘scope and keen psychological in- ~ te 


. sights owe ~6 


"as vell as: "erudite, hae penetrating, wee 


challenging, ae contain fing) a wealth of material.” ? Her © 
literary style was much praised.” Some. hoped that the book ‘ ee 
would dispell contemporary prejudices about women.” Ashley 
Montagu stated that it was @ great book: “[y t will be read 

Ate. 


aes 


. 


a long,time after most works .on the subject have been for- 2 


gotten.")° And, indeed, his ‘prediétion has materialized, 


Today, . The Second Sex is- considered a dtatstor” that has 
“changed minds and probably history. cies 12 Mile de : 


Beauvoir's nonsexist ideologies are the basis for the cur- 
rane feminist movement , > and.as such, the book ts in part . ' 
responsible os the social spange that is now occurring. !4 -" 

In addition to its hibtorical significance, Howéver, The 


‘Second Sex’ is also, significant rhetorically, for it is be- 


cause of’ its rhetorical power that the book has had evictiiad 
in uenee on the Women's Movement world-wide and in the 
United States in particular. The centrak argument of this 
paper is that the “rhetorical power of e Second Sax lies in 
‘Beauvoir’ s model of existentialist dia logical conmunication-- 
the first such philosophical stafement wiih wan and women--: 
that has functioned asa primary resource, in content, for 

the rhetoric of the feminist movement and anal thus, been ’ 
instrumental, in raising the consciousness level ‘of the Amer- . im 


—_ 


ican people, This paper will, therefor ’ discuss existen- i 
: & 


_tialism in relation to the Lnertican audience and the power. 

of Beauvoir's dtalogical rhetoric which- has made The Second - -- 7 
Sex a classic. ' 
. aay 2 ws : 
.. Simone de Beauvoir's existentialist philosophy is the |. . 
most significant factor ‘of her perception of the world and: 


her creation of The Second Sex; Existentialism is ‘concerned 


with ma ntgining the “rights and existence, and reality of 


os Se, ee ; 


: Siar 4 4 


x 


\ : 3 
the humg | ndividual--its freed ™m and own possibility.” - 


. 
must “transcend, ‘4 or haha beyond, or react against pré-exist- 


15 


, Thedushow eae’ emphasis has\ been placed’ on material. ob- 


lack at conteri for. hes individual grew existentialism,’ which 
~ ta 

accents the ‘importance at the human individual and maintains ’ 

that fei tlgedon involves something in people that cannot 


oe a nla therely. in historical or scientific witps 16 . 


In sates | een one must assume one's freedom by re- . 


affirming one's | \autenomy, and choosing one "“s own life. _ One 


ving roles placed jon’ one iby. society eae relieves one of the 
‘necessity of r hnakliee NOREEN» A child passively lives in a ‘ 


world of "immanence, 2 ‘(the opposite of sine is 
accepts the pre- Sey ee of ancdetys however, u love 
the maturing child reali s fhat such a life’ i's mea 


and learns to make his/her own choices, his/her future will, 


a 


also be meaningleas. i In essence, this Jud Divaties describes © 


an awareness. Mlle de Beauvoir experienced as a’ VORSE girl. 
t 


, alone in hee geandng cher’ 8 house; she. had noticed. an old, 


worn jacket hangios on the back of a chair, and realized that 


the jacket was unable. to maké decisions. or choices or even 


‘assert its own existence. In: dns she saw ‘her own lack of 


18 . oem 


e% 


a position of women “tn pratvoin” s bourgeois society. 


autonomy and ultimate destruction. 


ee eee of the immanent child ‘who accepted Sceserttad tolee «: 


‘set? forth by society and teinforced by socialization. Women 


belonged to an inferior’ caste and were traditionally expected ; 


a % Oo 
> . 


VU 


\ : oo a Y 
to filfill the various roles of wife, mother, society’ matggin, 
and. courvedap. Women also were oppressed economically be- 5 ‘ 


cause: of poor ‘working conditions, lack of education, and ae. 


of birth control and abortion.}? Her: usé of _ word\” a” 


as opposed to, “class. is significant, for in’ classes, one 
6° 


may move from one to another} however, one is born into\ a 
caste and may. not eave 1,20 sg =" , , % 2 \ ye : 

* areliotea! the Segond ‘Sex was not written specifically for 
the American people, the book. is, pertinent to an American \ | & 
"audience, When. The Second Sex was trans-Lated into Engish in { 
1953, both women par men ‘in the United States generally accepted 


eraditioral societal roles and demanded: that others accept them 


aa wlll, Ie-whe- believed that there are fundamental differ- 
ences between males and females beyond. the obviolis sex difs 
, ferences, and, therefore; they should have different statuses. 
"and serve different functions. Ameritan society ts based on _ 
“the patriarchal family, whereby power, wealth, property and | 
i title pass through e male line directly f om this concept yy. “ 
of patriarchy came the banks ‘notions of wome 's° y anfertority.” m4 
‘In addition, the Puritan thf uence throughout the infancy: of 
the United States further Promoted male dominance: - only men 
could be citizens, Womén had no legal status or property 
s rights ‘except in relation to their husbands.2?: From the Christ- 
* dan viewpoint, women were, thought to be "morally weak, irrat= 
ional, and untrustworthy.” n24 While the position of» women tn 


the United States in 1953 was not identical ‘to the position 


6 Bs : <a : 
“ * . 7 


“+ 
‘ 


; . -\ f° 
For yoman to be considered "Other" is to deny her, existence 


a woman but rather, one becomds a woman. 


of French women, criticism that The Second Sex is, not applic-', 


able to American women is unfounded. as m 


Beauvoir's main argument is that man has éreatad art- 14 
ificial distinctions between masculine and feminine func- 
tions, and, inns has kept women ina false, passive role. 
From existentialist principles, Beauvoir stated ‘two pogtu- 
lates in The:Second Sext- (1) man has conceived himself ‘as the 
essential oe: and woman.as “the Other" --viewed in opposition 
to and toward whom: hostility is airecteds?5 and (2) there 
is no feminine nature because there is. no human nature: 

"fT hé word nature [is| understood here as essence... 

[Since] existence ‘precedes essence . . « man [in the~ 

general sensej need not conform to any archetype. . ate 

[Qinly in the.very process of living does he create his © 

wn values, his own being, his essence. If there is : 
no archetypal human nature, there obvious can be no. 
feminine or masculine nature.26 


‘ 


as a human “being. Beauvoir aldo stated that one is not bern 
27° ‘ 


Mlle de Beauvoir holds -that biology is the only true 


division of the sexes, and that biological differences do 


not justify the historicab, social, and cultural subjugation 

of women,?8 Women's havior and status is merely the result 

of history, society, and culture--and these factors either i. ) 

Promote or hinder a woman's search of individuality and: free- : 

“dom to surthounte by SERHECENtEnS or reacting Ageioat ie ; 
It is important to note that Mlle de Beauvols has never 


ppposed maternity and homemaking; however, from the exis- 


1 
. 


7 


factors that help determine’ her. situation.” 


. This scl daaanparient approach seeks to “isolate and scrut- 


/ - A 7 | ‘s “4 


’ 


_tentialist™position, there is a distinction between a woman 


who "assumes" these roles because,she chooses them and a ; 
woman who “accepts” the roles simply because society has 


imposed them on her. ‘If the role is "assumed," then the 


‘situation is transcended. Furthermore, "humanity is not an 


animal species and . . « a woman becomes human to the.extent 


that she reacts against her nature . « » be those biological 
31 

Within this existentialist WEEESYASY, lies a theory of 
communication which is of great ‘iniportance to an understanding ~.. 


2 ft 
of Béauvoir's-writing# The first aspect of the existentialist 


‘approach to human communication is an emphasis on empirical 


eines 


description. *2 Whereas 


Cm odern thought has ‘Ignored the - x. phenomenon of 
‘communication {,\- {t\he existentialiststhave rightly 
called our attention to, them as an essential phase of 
human existence, and have begun fhe ardudus ‘task of 
describing them as they actually rag ‘e e ‘« The o2. 
existentialist thinkers have laid the first. foundations: ...°. 


i for a sound phenorienfonology of communication."33 \ 


inize. ‘conerete facts. and acts of existence just as they are."94 


‘Thus; -empirical description is RES in The Second Sex, 


as in all of. Béauyoir's books, ‘as a means of revealing the 


"truth.">> In existentialism, the creative individual can 


not be. neutral but must choose to involve one* 8 self in 


human affairs. Mlle ‘de Beauvoir chose to change the social.’ r 
order of her world,‘and to do so, she aiccuaaa to report «the 


empirical truth about men and preantt, 


nt og 4 L$ i. ) : | a 
’ o Ys _\ | ; ‘ * ‘ 


. 


- : oe f ; a : . D 
In The Second Sex, Beauvoir was compelled to describe the — 


biologics gifferences between men and women as well as the 


ima f women that have been perpetuated throughout history 


.in nytha, psychology, anthropology sociology, and religioner 


From ‘her ‘Ylewpoige, women who were not agSUMLRE Wag freedom 


by rejecting prescribed roles were not_ living authentically 


human ae was necessary to describe all aspects of | oe 


socialization to provide a new awareness for both men and, * 


“women. Her massive research regulted in two volumes total- 


ing over one thousand pages.>" 


5 x P } ¥ 
The second aspect of the existentialist theory of com- 
|nts 


' munication is ghe mode of coffmunication,. For the existential- 


ist, "genuine communi ation is a task to be achieved rather 


« 


than: an omnipresent feature of -conventional behavior. 


this task may be expressedin véems of dialogical communica- 


tion, with monologue. being the opposite of dialogue. In mon- 
ologue, the communicator. aaapieys more concern for his/her 


own’ interests than for those of the audience. ale aa is - 


. Characterized by self-centeredness, deception, domination, 


ns 


and manipulation. 9° In neater,” however, positive emotions 
ii an risus greater depth of volvement are asserted. “0 
“Dialogue is characterized by ogre accuracy, empathy, 
understanding, and an ynconditional positive regard.” "Dia-. 


logue goes directly and honestly to Red differences between 


Sieg and thee,’ and this requires an dence toughnness of self-- 


for it does combat without going on the nines’ It is 
. . a . 


- . feck 


238 ’ i 


. . \ 
¢ - 


« 


firming him/her as a person, 


men. 


‘yf : ' ; r , « 


able to reject an idea or behavior of another while, stil con-"" 


43 Dialogue seeks a union of 


truth and understanding.“ a . \ 


- In viewing The Second Sex as a piece of: dialogical don 


munication, it. is necessary to first isdaratanl Beauvoir's 
motive tox writing the book; for her lack of self- concern and 


~-self-centeredness are prerequisite’ to dialogue. The book was 


not the result of a personal problem thét Simone de Beauvoir’ 


experienced; she did not feel finferior.49 Because of her re- 


jection of traditional roles very early in life and her per- 


sonal ambitions, she ’was not forced to fulfill the roles of 


mothér and housewife. Her attainment of the most honored 


French postgraduate degree in philosophy gave her immediate 


recognition from men because her achievement was so exceptional. 
Be 


Mlle de Beauvoir has always gotten along well with men duting 


46 


her life; ene dismisses a total repudiation of men and. con- 


demns *hhebtent feminists who conceive’ of ‘men as the eneny. wh] 

It is interésting to note, for example, that The. Second Sex: 

was settee to a male friend, Jacques: Bost, rather than to 

a woman. As. Cottrell ebesnveds.. Mlle as “Beauvoir “seems to 

havé been more comfortable in the’ so¢iety of men than pe woe 

men 748 Thus, her attack on en, was made not with malice, 
ee 


but with empathy and pdsitive regard; and she was, th 


able‘ to reject men's supression of women without rejecting 


" 
ev, * F ; py 


In Beauvoir's own mind, as well,..The Second Sex was 


=? 


written quite: objectively.4? The motivation for the book 


\ Goes, “pat - 


10 


. 


Re ste - pr. 8 Se 
actually cane, from her itial idea ato- write a book about © 
herself ‘Jean-Paul Sar e, her life-long colleague and com= 
bi epson: however, recommended: that she first examine the way 
in-which .being ‘a woman -inf luenced her existence, She was 
_amazed to sealize that she ‘was living in “f vaseul ine world, 
‘that she. had been raiséd ‘with myths regarding women and their 
roles, and that her behavior .and experiencé had been totally 
different. from those of a male, 50 This realization of wom- 
en's status provided the motivation for The Second Sent The 
book. was -not.written in anger to function as impetus to the 
feminist movement which, would elevate women above ‘hati but | 
was’ created merely out of concern for the whole feminine con- 


51 and was a matter of "being human beings, "52 Clearly, 


dition 
Beauvoir’ s bnvecunt. as. required of dialogue, ‘was for her 
audience. rather ehan for herself. 

The Second Sex ‘directed itself to the differences ee 

\ secpeah between the reality of society ata’ Beauvoir's phil- 
asophy of how, society should be, an essential characteristic 
of dialogue; her rhetorical strategy che aubvexwizn and af- 
firmation.°9 Mlle de Beauvoir's subversive rhetorical, efforts 
BS were focused on the false images and unrealistic roles of 
women 5; ever, the underlying subversive attack was made 
ne Stare process which initiates roles ster- / 
eotyping. The eoplalivacion of the sexes or the imposition 


’ ‘ | 
of these traditional roles is a result of a phenomenon that 


is referred to as a "nonconscious. ideology:" 


De mene 10. 


~ 


a set of belie(s ‘and attitudes which persons accept 
implicitly but which remain outside their awareness 
because alternative conceptions of.the world remain 
unimagined. . .« « This form of ideology is the most 
subtle and profound form of social influence see 
which remains invisible.54 


Beauvoir sought to subvert these traditional societal sex- 

| Lax which are molded by .culture during infancy and child- 
hood ‘and reinforced throughout’ one's life and which have. im- 
plied that males should be aggressive; assertive, ‘domineer- 
ing, competitive and independent. Further, the societal roles 
suggest. that females should be passive, submissve, dependent, 
"tender and sensitive; Consequently, within this’ framework, 
vomen} develop higher affiliation needs, more dependence, as- 
pire to a smaller ‘range of vocations, and often display « a 
motivation to avoid success because competence, SEPRRSRCRD SEs 
conpablciony and intellectual achievement are viewed as qcate 
ities inconsistent with femininity--even titsuah: they view 
these traits as positive to masculinity and mental health. © 

“ Clearly,. yot only the attitudes of men about ,women but of 
women about women, as well, hee. threatened women's ssirinaie 
‘tial and reinforced stereotypes. ‘Beauvoir emphasized “this ° 
point when she stated that women have the responsibility to 
choose their own existence and destiny?” ‘This exhortation 3 
of ceanscuteiatey enonetcaten Mlle de Beauvoir's ery ee 
ness to place total blame on men for subje ting ‘omen to a 
passive role. i x adil 

Beauvoir's subversion of socialization functioned as 


consciousness-raising to break through the stereotypes and — 


11 


the nonconscious ideology and make persons aware of the truth & 
about men and women ("consciousness-raising" is used here to 


describe that new level of awareness). According to Beauvoir, 


Cy 


senemnemienmzanemene anes ase eee 
earteniaimmaeinmnned 


{tvs tereotyped roles. would net_ exist ifs = 

. the little girl were brought up from the first with _ .. ; 
the same demands.and rewards, the same severity. and errs 4 
the same freedom as her brothers, taking part in the : 
same studies, the same games, promised the same ; 
future, surrounded with women and men who seemed to’ = «/ - 
be undoubted equals .58° 

While she asserted that man has subjected women to subser- 


* 


-vience, [and that "man represents both [thd ‘positive and 
neutral . . « and. woman represents only the negative oj5? 
she: did riot reprimand man for, his behavior but sought to ~ 1 
‘reveal a clearer understanding of how" this situation’ ‘evolved. ss 
To achieve the .dialogical union of ‘eeath and understanding 86 

" she thus, turned to history, literature, and religion for. ex- 


planst ions. fie 


With subversion being ‘a prerequisite to affirmation,°! i 
| Beauvoir gupteced existing images of women in order to affirm | 
‘ee human potential ‘of women in society as’ she conceived of | 
it. She stated that biology, the only true difference be- 
~» tween men ahd women, | does not warrant inferior status and “ 
that one cannot dictate a model of feminine or masculine ‘ . 
: navoret this conception strongly affirms the human poten- 
tial ‘of women. And to those who might be anxious at the | 
prospect of women's transcendence, Beauvoir offers reassuragee! 
To disregard. myths is not to desteoy"att dramatic - 


relation between the sexes , « « e« To.emancipate 
woman is to refuse to confine her to the relations 


if. * 


— —Beauvoir's- affirmation: “of--women,—however, was. actually an tenia 


but conceived of a society in which there will be 


, too, must becomes human beings first and foremost. The 


“empathy and RGR EEANO ADR: 


she ‘bears 'to man, not to deny them to her; let her 
have her -independant existence and she will continue 
to exist for him also: mutually recognizing éach 
other as subject,neach will yet remain for as other , 
an other.63 


* 


affirmation. of human DePnees: for " (t]o recognize in a woman 


a human being is not to impoverish man's, experience. 068 


She did not prescribe punishment for man's treatment of women, 


- new kinds of relationships between human beings, and 
men as well as women will be changed. Women, and men 


differences which exist between them are no more im- 
portant than the differences which exist between in- 
dividual women, or individual men.65 


Such affirmation and positive regard for both sexes of her 


audience further indicate Beauvoir's commitment to dialogic 


While The Second Sex has. “andawed an historical pesteton 


because of its impact 0 on the current feminist movement, the 
acquisition of its title of "classic" might best be attrib- 
uted to Beauvoir's, dialogical communica tion--the source of 
the rhetorical power which has’ influenced the Weaaint 8 ia 
ment. Mlle de Beauvoir viewed both men and women readers as 
equal hunan tice and communicated her existentialist per- . 
spective through dialogue wnith reported truth as Beauvoir 
saw it, without conden ne men as human beings. -She placed 


the responsibility. of awareness and action on ‘both men and 


women. Although, The Second Sex -has been the philosophical 


statement upon which much a eracet feminist discourse has 


14 


3 


-been based, many communicators have not chosen to employ 


Beauvoir's method of Btalogues They Bayes instead, chosen 


*monologue which seeks to destroy men and. lavate women .©6 


esti aeiaidiias Though. dnis.difficulr -ro. measure.the success: of such Mbge Soe sees 


~ . 


: COUENS ‘it seems that the dialogical approach of The Second | 


v -' Sex has overshadowed monologue by remaining a source of : 


‘rhetorical power upon which both male ang female supporters 


A of feminism rely. As Cottrell stated, a 
The Second Sex|. . .» remains . .. the most force- ° 
: ul vindication of women's rights to have appeared 
4 me in the twentieth century.67 


Perhaps communicators of future feminist discourse might 
well re-examine the power of diAlogue and its future poten-~ 


+ tial; for because of the power of dialogue, The Second Sex, 


as a classic, will continue to communicate to its readers 


the message of “being human beings”°® for years to come. 
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